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SERMON. 


“ But  ye  are  a chosen  generation,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people ; that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.”  — 1 Peter,  ii.  9. 

A CONVENTION  was  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the 
first  of  this  month,  whose  object  was  somewhat 
obscurely  indicated  in  its  title:  “The  National  Con- 
vention to  secure  the  Religious  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.”  The  Convention  was 
called  by  a “ National  Association,”  bearing  the  same 
name,  — an  Association  which  has  many  auxiliaries, 
which,  during  the  past  year  has  held,  it  is  said,  in  va- 
rious places,  two  hundred  public  meetings,  which  has 
a permanent  secretary,  and  has  raised  some  thousands 
of  dollars  in  aid  of  its  designs. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  Association  is  expressed  in 
one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  their  Convention  : 
“ Resolved,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United 
States,  as  a nation  settled  by  Christians,  a nation  with 
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Christian  laws  and  usages,  and  with  Christianity  as  its 
greatest  social  force,  to  acknowledge  itself  in  its  written 
Constitution  to  be  a Christian  nation.”  In  what  way 
those  interested  in  the  project  wish  this  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  made,  in  what  precise  terms  they  would 
have  it  expressed ; whether  they  would  choose  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  simple  insertion  of  a clause 
in  the  Constitution,  declaring  the  nation  to  be  a Chris- 
tian nation,  or  whether  they  would  claim  an  additional 
article  securing,  if  not  enforcing,  certain  usages,  such 
as  the  observance  of  the  “ sabbath  ” in  the  Puritan 
sense  of  that  term,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools,  — I am  unable  to  say,  having  seen  no 
definite  proposition  relative  to  that  point  by  any  au- 
thorized organ  of  the  Association.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  from  the  tenor  of  the  following  third  reso- 
lution of  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  uses  is  the  object  especially  contemplated 
in  this  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
“ Resolved,  that  as  the  disregard  of  sound  theory 
always  leads  to  mischievous  practical  results,  so,  in  this 
case,  the  failure  of  our  nation  to  acknowledge  in  its 
organic  law  its  relation  to  God  and  his  moral  laws,  as 
a Christian  nation,  has  fostered  the  theory  that  gov- 
ernment has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  but  to  let  it 
alone,  and  that,  consequently,  State  laws  in  favor  of 
the  Sabbath,  of  Christian  marriage,  and  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  schools,  are  unconstitutional.” 
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These  people  are  earnest,  conscientious,  and  appar- 
ently single-minded  in  their  aim,  actuated  by  no  motive 
either  of  personal  gain  or  sectarian  propagandism, 
but  looking  simply  and  purely  to  what  they  suppose 
the  moral  and  religious  requirements  and  the  safety 
of  the  State.  They  have  taken  alarm  at  certain  symp- 
toms which  seem  to  them  to  threaten  the  abolition  of 
Christian  principles,  and  therewith  the  dissolution  of 
ancient  bonds,  and  the  consequent  surrender  of  the 
country  to  irreligion  and  moral  ruin.  The  symptoms 
which  chiefly  alarm  them  are  the  relaxation  of  Sab- 
batarian discipline,  and  the  discontinuance,  or  pro- 
posed discontinuance,  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools.  These  innovations  they  have  set  themselves 
to  resist.  Their  motives  are  pure,  their  aim  sincere, 
but  their  premises,  I think,  are  false  ; and  their  enter- 
prise, I am  sure,  is  a vain  undertaking,  not  likely  to 
succeed,  or,  if  successful,  to  result  in  good  to  Church 
or  State. 

They  plead  that,  since  the  nation  was  settled  by 
Christians,  it  is  bound  to  acknowledge  itself  in  its 
written  Constitution  a Christian  nation.  It  is  true  the 
nation  was  settled  by  Christians,  and  equally  true  it  is 
that  the  nation,  with  one  trifling  exception,  was  settled 
by  Protestants.  With  equal  reason  it  might  there- 
fore be  claimed  that  the  nation,  at  the  start,  behooved 
to  declare  itself  Protestant ; and,  unless  it  had  done 
so,  the  questions  at  issue  concerning  the  observance  of 
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the  Sunday  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools  would 
have  stood  precisely  where  they  do  now,  — Protes- 
tants and  Romanists  dividing  on  these  points.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  say  nothing  in  that  instru- 
ment about  Christianity.  They  had  no  occasion  to  do 
so,  unless  they  intended  to  prescribe  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  some  form  of  that  religion, 
as  a qualification  for  office  and  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. They  concluded,  on  due  consideration,  — 
whether  wisely  or  not  may  be  a question,  — to  exact 
no  condition  of  this  kind.  The  third  section  of  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
that  “ no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States.”  The  late  Justice  Story,  in  his  “ Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution,”  remarks  that  “ this 
clause  is  not  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sat- 
isfying the  scruples  of  many  respectable  persons  who 
feel  an  invincible  repugnance  to  any  religious  test  or 
affirmation.  It  had  a higher  object,  to  cut  off  for  ever 
every  pretence  of  any  alliance  between  Church  and 
State  in  the  national  government.  They  were  fully 
sensible  of  the  dangers  from  this  source,  marked  out 
in  the  history  of  other  ages  and  countries,  and  not 
wholly  unknown  to  our  own.  They  knew  that  big- 
otry was  unceasingly  vigilant  in  its  stratagems  to 
secure  to  itself  an  exclusive  ascendency  over  the 
human  mind,  and  that  intolerance  was  ever  ready  to 
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arm  itself  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power  to 
exterminate  those  who  doubt  its  dogmas  or  resist  its 
infallibility.  ...  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  without 
some  prohibition  of  religious  tests,  a successful  sect 
in  our  country  might,  by  once  possessing  power,  pass 
test  laws  which  would  secure  to  themselves  a monop- 
oly of  all  the  offices  of  trust  and  profit  under  the 
national  government.” 

Whether  — granting  the  importance  of  the  object 
they  had  in  view  — the  fathers  adopted  the  best 
measures  to  secure  that  end  may  be  a question.  Had 
they  foreseen  the  subsequent  immense  immigration  of 
other  races  with  other  ideas  than  their  own,  they 
might  perhaps  have  thought  it  expedient  to  provide 
more  effectually  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Church 
of  Eome  by  denying  the  franchise  to  all  who  owned 
allegiance  to  any  visible  ecclesiastical  head.  But, 
rejecting  as  they  did  religious  tests,  they  had  no 
occasion  to  make  mention  of  the  Christian  faith. 
These  reformers  of  the  Constitution  profess  to  wish  only 
to  supply  the  omission  of  its  founders ; but  what  they 
propose  would  in  reality  traverse  their  intent,  or  else 
it  would  fail  of  any  effect.  One  does  not  see  how  the 
mere  declaration  of  Christian  faith  can  affect  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  land.  Either,  as  a nation,  we 
are  Christians  or  we  are  not  Christians.  If  we  are 
Christians,  the  Christian  faith  will  make  itself  felt 
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and  show  itself  in  our  national  policy.  If  we  are 
not  Christians,  no  declaration  to  the  contrary  can  be 
of  any  avail.  It  would  serve,  they  say,  to  rebut 
the  plea  of  unconstitutionality  urged  against  State 
laws  which  aim  to  protect  the  sacredness  of  Sun- 
day and  the  use  of  the  Bible.  I am  not  aware  that 
such  laws  have  been  proved  unconstitutional ; but,  if 
they  are  so,  the  mere  declaration  by  government  of 
faith  in  Christianity  would  not  change  their  charac- 
ter in  that  respect.  Something  more  than  the  Chris- 
tian name  would  be  required  to  give  them  constitu- 
tional authority,  if  that  authority  is  wanting  as  the 
Constitution  now  stands.  It  would  need  that  the  na- 
tion through  its  government  should  declare  itself  not 
only  Christian,  but  Christian  in  the  Protestant  sense. 
However  desirable  it  may  seem,  in  the  judgment  of 
these  reformers,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  planted  themselves  at  the  start  on  Protestant 
Christian  principle,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  full- 
grown  nation  cannot  now  retrace  its  steps  and  assume 
that  ground.  And,  short  of  that,  the  ends  contem- 
plated in  this  movement  cannot  be  accomplished. 

You  demand  that  the  nation  call  itself  Christian. 
The  question  immediately  arises,  What  is  Christian  l 
The  name  will  not  help  you  in  the  thing  you  have  at 
heart  unless  you  can  put  your  own  interpretation  upon 
it.  Here  are  two  religions,  both  claiming  to  be  Chris- 
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tian,  but  as  far  apart  in  their  fundamental  principles, 
to  say  the  least,  as  Judaism  and  any  form  of  Christian 
faith.  Both  name  the  name  of  Christ  as  their  Foun- 
der and  invisible  Head  ; and  that  is  about  all  they 
have  in  common.  The  one  takes  its  stand  upon  a 
Book,  and  says : “ Here  is  Christianity  ; it  is  all  in  this 
volume ; this  is  the  true  and  all-sufficient  rule  of  faith.” 
This  Book  it  would  have  universally  diffused,  and  the 
reading  of  it  made  a religious  exercise  in  the  public 
schools.  The  other  denies  that  the  Book  is  sole  and  su- 
preme authority  and  rule  of  faith,  forbids  its  use  in  the 
Protestant  version,  and  contends  against  the  reading  of 
it  in  schools  in  which  the  young  of  its  communion  re- 
ceive instruction.  The  one  refers  the  believer  to  his 
own  soul  for  communion  with  God,  without  priestly 
mediation,  and,  theoretically  at  least,  insists  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  however  it  may  practically 
interfere  with  that  right.  The  other  says,  You  can 
come  to  God  only  through  the  Church  and  the  priest, 
and  have  no  more  right  to  exercise  your  private 
judgment  against  Church  and  priest  in  questions  of 
religion,  than  the  infant  has  to  regulate  its  con- 
duct independent  of  parental  control.  The  one  ac- 
knowledges in  spiritual  things  no  supreme  power, 
in  theory  calls  no  man  master  : the  other  defers 
to  a visible  head  who  is  infallible,  whose  will  is 
therefore  identical  with  the  absolute  right,  and  has 
ever  the  prior  claim  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
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the  secular  law.  Which  of  these  religions,  both 
claiming  to  be  Christian,  do  you  wish  to  recog- 
nize, and  — so  far  as  constitutional  recognition  may 
avail  for  that  purpose  — establish  its  influence  and  its 
uses  in  the  land  \ The  leaders  in  this  movement  are 
Protestants.  In  vain  will  they  attempt  to  carry  their 
measure  against  the  will  or  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Papists.  And  the  Papists,  be  sure,  will  give 
their  aid  to  no  such  project,  except  with  the  prospect 
of  thereby  establishing  the  ascendency  of  their  relig- 
ion ; an  aim  in  which  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  any  Protestant  body,  by  reason  of  the  unity  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline  which  enables  them  to  move 
in  mass,  and  to  act  as  one  man,  whilst  the  Protestants 
divide  into  sects  and  counteract  each  other’s  aims. 
Let  those  who  urge  this  amendment,  beware  lest, 
instead  of  accomplishing  the  object  they  have  in  view, 
their  enterprise  end  in  something  very  different  and 
very  undesirable,  — the  political  overweight  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  For  my  own  part,  I confess  I 
would  rather  see  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  ascendant 
in  this  country  than  Romanism.  I believe  it  to  be  a 
purer  faith  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  I have  not  the  least  fear  that  these  agita- 
tors will  succeed  in  their  project ; but  this  I should 
fear,  if  the  project  were  carried,  would  be  the  result 
of  their  success.  Whatever  advantage  could  be  reaped 
from  it  by  any  body  of  Christians,  the  strongest  eccle- 
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siastical  body  would  be  sure  to  reap.  And  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  strongest  ec- 
clesiastical body ; not  the  most  numerous,  but  the 
strongest  by  reason  of  its  compactness  and  invincible 
solidarity.  It  would  always  manage  to  secure  the  aid 
of  that  large  class  of  indifferentists  who  care  little  for 
religion,  and  a great  deal  for  politics,  and  have  no 
convictions  or  ecclesiastical  preferences  they  would 
not  sacrifice  to  political  success. 

You  want  Christianity  affirmed  by  constitutional  au- 
thority to  be  the  religion  of  the  land.  But  who,  I re- 
peat, shall  define  Christianity  \ One  class  of  Christians 
excludes  another  who  claim  an  equal  right  to  the 
name,  and  profess  greater  purity  in  their  apprehen- 
sion of  the  common  faith.  .Shall  the  Constitution  he 
brought  to  bear  unfavorably  on  that  denomination  of 
believers'?  Christianity  means  nothing  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  until  defined  ; and  the  next  step  to  defi- 
nition is  exclusion,  — ruling  out  of  office  and  out  of 
civil  rights  all  whose  faith  does  not  answer  to  your 
definition.  I rejoice  to  believe  that  neither  is  possi- 
ble ; but  one  of  these  measures  is  as  possible  as  the 
other.  If  you  can  get  a vote  for  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  affirming  the  nation  to  be  Christian,  you 
can  also  get  a vote  for  an  act  declaring  who  are  Chris- 
tian and  who  are  not,  establishing  a religious  test. 
Then  logical  consistency  would  require  exclusion  from 
office  and  the  ballot  of  all  who  should  fail  to  satisfy 
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that  test.  For  where  would  be  the  use  of  a verbal 
declaration  without  some  action  conforming  thereto? 
In  fact,  the  Cincinnati  Convention  does  not  limit  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  a bare  dec- 
laration, but  urges,  in  its  fourth  resolution,  the  inser- 
tion of  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the  Bible, 
meaning,  of  course,  the  version  in  use  by  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  “ Resolved,  that  we  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  complete  harmony  between  our  written 
Constitution  and  the  actual  facts  of  our  national  life ; 
and  we  maintain  that  the  true  way  to  effect  this  un- 
doubted harmony  is  not  to  expel  the  Bible  and  all 
idea  of  God  and  religion  from  our  schools,  . . . but 
to  insert  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  God  and  the 
Bible  in  our  fundamental  law.”  As  to  the  alleged 
necessity  of  harmony  between  the  written  Constitution 
and  the  actual  facts  of  the  national  life,  let  us  first 
ascertain  what  are  those  facts.  Statistics,  I think, 
will  show  that  a number  greater  than  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formed,  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  Bible 
as  we  have  it  and  use  it  in  the  schools.  First,  there  is 
— especially  at  the  West  — a large  body  of  unbelievers, 
who  think  the  Bible  out  of  place,  because  out  of  date 
in  modern  life.  Then  there  are  the  Jews,  a growing 
class,  who  might  not  object  to  the  Old  Testament, 
even  in  our  version,  but  would  certainly  object  to  the 
New.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  vast  multitude  of 
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Romanists  who  are  strongly,  and  from  their  point  of 
view  not  unreasonably,  set  against  the  incorporation 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction  of  a book  which, 
in  some  of  its  passages,  as  rendered  by  Protestants, 
contradicts  their  principles,  and  seems  to  condemn  their 
practice.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  that  their  principles 
and  practice,  whereinsoever  they  differ  from  the  Bible, 
are  false  and  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  rebuked.  The 
Romanist  may  turn  upon  you,  and  demand  in  reply  to 
such  assertion : Who  gave  you  the  Bible]  Who  clothed 
it  with  the  authority  with  which  it  has  come  down  from 
the  far-removed  past  ] You  speak  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment : who  made  the  New  Testament  ] A century 
and  more  of  Christian  history  elapsed  before  there 
was  any  such  volume.*  Then  the  Church,  finding 
certain  writings  — chronicles,  narratives,  and  letters  — 
in  circulation  among  the  Christians,  — some  claiming 
to  be  apostolic,  others  of  unknown  authorship,  some 
helpful  and  edifying,  others  less  so,  — after  much  de- 
bating made  a selection,  took  about  half  these  current 
documents,  put  them  together,  and  called  them  the 
New  Testament ; said,  Here  is  the  true  spirit : these 
shall  be  authority,  the  others  not.  But  the  views  of 
the  framers  of  the  canon  were  not  unanimous.  More 
than  one  council  discussed  the  merits  of  certain  writ- 
ings : some  were  received,  then  rejected ; others  rejected, 
then  received.  The  earliest  extant  collection  of  the 


* I speak  not  of  single  writings,  but  of  an  authorized  canon. 
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writings  of  the  New  Testament  contains  two,*  which 
have  since  dropped  out.  With  justice,  therefore,  the 
Romanist  may  plead  that  the  Church  made  the  Bible, 
not  the  Bible  the  Church;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  before  that  of  the  Bible* 
My  Church,  he  may  plead,  is  the  oldest  representative 
of  those  that  settled  this  question  : we  have  the  best 
right  to  judge  about  the  Bible,  to  say  how,  where,  and 
what  parts  of  it  shall  be  used  ; and  you  have  no  right, 
because  you  happen  to  be  in  the  majority,  to  set  up 
your  judgment  in  this  matter  against  ours,  and  to 
impose  your  ways  on  us.  I must  say,  notwithstand- 
ing my  strong  abhorrence  of  their  system,  that  the 
Romanists  are  right  in  this  matter.  Having  once  been 
admitted  to  equality  of  civil  privilege,  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  exemption  from  sectarian  assumption 
in  the  application  of  those  privileges  ; and  certainly, 
in  relation  to  them  and  their  conscientious  objections, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  intended  for  the 
children  of  both  communions  is  sectarian.  Suppose 
in  any  town  the  Romanists  had  the  majority,  and,  in 
schools  which  Protestant  children  were  obliged  to 
attend,  should  introduce  a Roman  Church  catechism 
as  a text-book : would  not  that  be  regarded  as  sectarian 
usurpation,  as  a breach  of  religious  neutrality,  as  a 
violation  of  Protestant  rights  ] The  cases  are  paral- 
lel in  principle,  if  not  in  extent.  Whatever  may  be 

* The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  a part  of  “ The  Shepherd  ” of  Hernias. 
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the  abstract  rights  of  the  case,  it  is  certainly  unwise 
to  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools  in 
which  the  children  of  Papists  are  mixed  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Protestants  and  subject  to  one  discipline. 
Defend  it  as  you  will,  disguise  as  you  may  its  theologi- 
cal bearing,  the  practice,  though  not  sectarian  in 
purpose,  is  sectarian  in  effect.  It  gives  the  Papists  a 
right  to  complain ; it  strengthens  their  plea  for  an 
equitable  division  of  the  school  fund,  and  a special 
appropriation  to  the  use  of  their  communion. 

When  the  common  school  was  established,  this  dif- 
ficulty did  not  exist,  could  not  be  anticipated.  The 
children  were  all  Protestant,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  under  Puritan  rule,  was  a matter  of  course,  a 
solemn  auspication  of  each  day's  work.  But  new  con- 
ditions necessitate  new  uses  and  disable  the  old.  The 
influx  of  foreigners  with  another  religion,  adverse  to 
such  use  of  the  Bible,  gives  to  that  exercise  a meaning 
not  contemplated  when  first  established.  It  is  better, 
if  possible,  that  the  children  of  the  two  communions 
should  be  educated  in  common,  and  that  can  be  done 
only  by  concession  on  the  Protestant  side.  We  have 
admitted  foreigners  to  full  participation  of  our  own 
civil  rights  ; freedom  of  religion  is  one  of  the  rights 
which  not  only  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  but  the 
whole  spirit  and  drift  of  American  institutions,  secure 
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to  them.  The  letter  of  the  Constitution  you  may  alter ; 
but  legislation,  to  be  of  any  avail,  must  conform  to  the 
genius  of  the  people.  Religious  freedom  is  theirs  by 
right ; and  that  freedom  is  invaded  when  their  con- 
scientious scruples  are  set  at  naught.  The  scruple 
may  seem  unreasonable  in  this  case  ; but  we  are  bound, 
I think,  to  respect  it. 

I say,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  that  the  children  of 
the  two  communions  should  be  educated  in  common. 
I am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  found  possible  in  the  end. 
Other  difficulties  may  arise,  — difficulties,  e.g.,  attend- 
ing the  study  of  history,  — which  we  must  meet  as 
we  can.  There  are  limits  beyond  which  concession 
would  be  wrong ; and  points  of  dispute  outside  of 
those  limits  must  be  settled  by  the  voice  of  the  major- 
ity. Altogether,  the  conflict  of  religions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  their  conflict  with  civil  rights,  is  a matter 
fraught  with  perplexity  and  danger.  It  is  an  omi- 
nous cloud  in  our  horizon  which  may  one  day  burst  into 
storm.  Let  us,  by  prudence,  avert  the  tempest  if 
we  can  ; but  if  it  must  come,  let  us  trust  that  the 
wisdom  which  has  brought  us  safely  out  of  so  many 
trials  in  time  past  will  rule  the  issues  of  this  entangle- 
ment to  final  good. 

Meanwhile,  I can  see  only  mischief  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Association  to  secure  the  religious  amendment 
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of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I believe 
the  success  of  the  project  to  be  impossible ; but  the 
very  attempt,  the  mere  agitation  of  the  question,  so 
far  as  it  has  any  effect,  will  tend  to  work  irritation 
and  to  bring  religion  into  disrepute.  If  the  end  were 
accomplished,  it  would  virtually  denationalize,  perhaps 
disfranchise,  a large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens : if 
attempted  and  not  accomplished,  the  failure  would  be 
the  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  ; it  would 
seem  to  authorize  their  boast  that  this  is  not  a Chris- 
tian land. 

If  calling  the  nation  Christian  would  make  it  so, 
one  would  gladly  lend  a helping  hand  to  such  an 
enterprise.  But  the  Christian  name  will  not  help  us 
to  larger  measures  of  the  Christian  spirit,  or  better 
forms  of  Christian  life.  Nominal  Christianity  has 
been  found  to  be  compatible  with  all  unchristian 
abominations.  The  greatest  atrocities  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed  have  been  the  operation  and  the  boast  of 
nominal  Christianity:  more  innocent  blood  has  been 
shed  by  it,  more  tortures  inflicted,  more  vengeance 
wreaked,  than  by  any  other  weapon  in  the  armory  of 
hell.  To  go  no  farther  than  the  annals  of  our  own 
land,  it  was  nominal  Christianity  that,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  put  to  death  harmless 
women  on  the  plea  of  witchcraft,  and  that,  in  the  light 
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of  the  nineteenth,  advocated  slavery,  saying  through 
the  lips  of  one  of  its  consecrated  preachers  : “ In 
defending  it,  to  the  South  is  assigned  the  high  posi- 
tion of  defending  before  all  nations  the  cause  of  all 
religion,  of  all  truth.”  “ Ye  are  a chosen  gene- 
ration, ...  a peculiar  people.”  I believe  that  the 
fathers  were  wise  in  not  burdening  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  care  of  religion.  I believe  that 
they  were  wise  in  propounding  no  confession  and 
exacting  no  religious  tests.  But  whether  wise  or 
not,  so  they  builded,  and  so  we  have  inherited.  We 
are  once  for  all  committed  to  this  way,  and  nothing 
short  of  a bloody  revolution  can  establish  another  in 
its  place.  What  these  reformers  are  attempting  to 
do  is  precisely  what  other  nations,  after  a thousand 
years’  trial  of  that  way,  are  striving  to  undo.  We,  as 
a people,  are  trying  the  new  experiment  of  placing 
religion,  of  placing  Christianity,  on  the  basis  of  its 
own  sufficient  worth,  of  leaving  it  to  its  own  unaided 
strength,  of  Avithdrawing  the  State  from  all  supervi- 
sion and  dictation  of  the  Church,  of  freeing  the  Church 
and  the  Churches  from  civil  control.  The  experiment 
was  worth  trying.  Its  success,  if  successful,  will  be 
very  significant : its  failure,  if  it  fails,  will  be  equally 
so. 

If  Christianity  has  not,  in  its  own  inherent  vitality, 
strength  enough  to  maintain  its  ground,  to  perpetuate 
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its  truth,  to  establish  its  rule,  and  to  make  the  nation 
substantially  its  own,  its  doom  is  written  and  its  days 
are  numbered. 

An  arm  of  flesh  will  not  save  a religion  whose  spir- 
itual force  is  insufficient  to  itself. 


